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Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  honor  3^011  have  conferred  upon  me  by  selecting  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  English  Section  of  the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

With  your  permission  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  The 
Incidental  Teaching  of  English,  a  theme  that  seems  to  me  timely 
and  that,  I  trust,  may  appeal  to  all  divisions  of  our  Section.  Let 
not  the  title,  however,  lead  any  to  suppose  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  systematic  teaching  of  English  as  of  every  other  subject  in 
the  school  and  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  that  most 
delicate  subject,  religion,  I  hold  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
from  childhood  up,  in  home  and  in  Sunday-school,  there  be  given 
daily  and  definite  instruction  such  as  is  suited  to  the  child's  age; 
for  I  am  not  of  those  that  seek  to  go  to  heaven  on  flowery  beds 
of  ease.  Xor  am  I  one  who  believes  real  kindness  lies  in  forever 
concocting  soothing  syrups  even  for  the  little  ones,  though  I 
svould  not  unnecessarily  offend  a  single  one  of  them;  nay,  more, 
I  would  give  to  each  every  moment  of  happiness  of  every  kind 
consistent  with  the  highest  self-development.  But  I  hold  that, 
to  the  young  as  to  the  old,  higher  and  more  abiding  joy  comes 
from  the  consciousness  of  having  met  and  having  overcome  diffi- 
culties than  from  evading  them  or  from  having  others  to  over- 
come them  for  us.  That  the  soothing-syrup  theory  of  education  is 
not  yet  dead  we  have  abundant  evidence.     Says  Dean  Briggs,  of 


*An  address  delivered  before  tlie  English  Section  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Austin,  December  30,  1908.  Reprinted  from  The 
University  of  Texas  Record,  Vol.  IX,  No   1. 
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Harvard  Fnivorsitv :  •"We  lea\  e  tho  straight  and  narrow  wa,y,  and 
wobble  all  ovor  the  flowery  meadows.  We  are  held  do\\Ti  to  ae- 
curaey  ?o  little  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  youth  who 
ean  eo)\v  a  list  of  printed  names  without  misspelling."*  To  the 
same  etfect  are  the  words  of  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  also  of  Har- 
vard, in  a  book  just  from  the  press:  "As  a  result  of  long  practice, 
from  the  kindergarten  up,  the  American  undergraduate  has  often 
acquired  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  dodging  every  kind  of  dis- 
cipline.**! 

Xor,  once  more,  do  I  omit  to  discuss  systematic  instruction  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  is  less  need  thereof  at  present  than  in  days 
gone  by.  Anyone  inclined  so  to  think  ean  easily  be  undeceived 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation.  Professor  Arlo  Bates,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  1906  declared:  "The 
weakest  points  in  the  education  of  the  modern  student  are  cer- 
tainly those  which  are  continually  taken  for  granted."**  From 
the  current  year's  reportff  on  the  entrance  examinations  at  our 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  learn  that  graduates  from 
schools  all  over  the  country  mist  very  simple  questions  in  each 
of  the  basic  studies.  The  Delaware  College  Bulletin  on  The  Higk- 
scliool  Course  in  English,***  issued  last  month,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Professor  W.  0.  Sypherd,  of  Delaware  College,  and  Princi- 
pal G.  S.  Messersmith,  of  Newark,  Delaware,  has  these  wholesome 
v.-ords:  "Criticism  of  errors  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure  is  what  high-school  pupils  need 
first  of  all.     Teach  a  pupil  to  write  correctly  and  clearly,  and  if 


*L.  R.  Briggs,  School,  College,  and  Character,  Hoiigliton,  Mifflin,  and 
Co.,  Boston,  1901,  p.  44. — This  book  and  tho  same  author's  Routine  and 
Ideals  (the  same  publishers,  1904)  are  so  packed  with  common  sense  and 
with  wisdom  tliat  they  shouhl  be  in  every  school  library. 

tirving  Babbitt,  Literature  and  the  American  College,  Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co.,  Boston,  1908,  p.  145. 

**Arlo  Bates,  Talks  on  Teaching  Literature,  Houghton.  ]\Iifflin,  and  Co., 
Boston,  190G,  p.  217. 

ttSee  C.  W.  Larned,  "Tlie  Inefficiency  of  the  Public  Schools,"  in  The 
Xorth  American  Rei:iew  for  September,  1908;  and  F.  G.  Bonser,  "Colonel 
Larned's  Indictment  of  the  Public  Schools,"  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  January,   1900. 

'**Piiblished  at  Newark,  Delaw-are,  in  November,  1908.  The  quotation 
will  be  found  on  page  11. 
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he  has  any  intellectual  ability  at  all,  he  will  learn  to  write  forcibly 
and  with  ease.     If  teachers  of  English  in  Delaware  would  only 
realize  the   importance  of  this  part  of  their  English  work   and 
would  onlv  be  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  patience  to  the 
thorough  correction  of  frequent  short  themes,  half  of  the  criti- 
cism that  is  now  being  made  about  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
Ensflish  would  be  heard  no  more,  and  no  other  schools  would  send 
out  better  prepared  students  than  the  schools  of  our  State."     Of 
the  same  purport  is  A  Report  on  the  Examinations  in  English  for 
Admission  to  Harvard  College,  published  by  that  University  in 
1907.     Xor  do  such  judgments  come  from  teachers  only.    We  have 
each,  no  doubt,  heard  the  complaints  of  business  men  concerning 
the   frequent   lack    of   habits   of   accuracy   in   graduates   of   high 
schools  and  of  colleges.     Here  is  the  judgment  of  the  editor  of 
The  Wdrld's  Work,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  who  reports  his  observa- 
tion, as  editor-  and  publisher,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  No- 
i^ember,  1907:     "The  most  common  fault  is  lack  of  form,  of  or- 
derliness, and  of  construction.     A  certain  verbal  smartness  is  very 
eonimon,  but  the  careful  construction  of  books  is  rare."     Person- 
ally, I  hold  that  now  far  more  than  formerly  one  needs  to  insist 
on  definite  drill  in  fundamental  subjects,  both  in  school  and  in 
college,  and  for  four  reasons.  ,  First,  the  pseudo-democratic  doc- 
trine of  the  equivalence  of  studies,  as  fallacious  as  would  be  that 
of  the  equivalence  of  foods,  though  dying,  is  not  dead.     Secondly, 
even  when  this  false  doctrine  is  not  openly  avowed,  there  is  still 
such  a  multiplicity  of  studies  offered,  especially  in  the  colleges, 
that  the  student  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  subjects 
and  to  be  urged  to  follow  them  with  diligence.     Thirdly,  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  that  nothing  not  immediately  pleasurable  is  profit- 
able for  study,  already  alluded  to,  leads  many  students  to  expect 
and  many  teachers  to  offer  chiefly  soothing  syrups.     Fourthly,  now 
as  hitherto,  the  willingness  cheerfully  to  do   one's  routine  work 
to  the  level  of  one's  ability  is,  in  teacher  and  in  student,  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  ideal  excellence  in  English  as  in  every  other 
field. 

Having  elsewhere,*  however,  stated  as  simply  as   I   could  my 


*In  the  following:  "English  in  Our  Preparatory  Schools,"  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  for  1891;  "English  Com- 
position in  the  High  School,"'  in  the   Texa^  School  Journal  for  January, 
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own  views  as  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  English,  I  wish,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Incidental  Teaching 
of  Entrlish. 

The  great  value  of  incidental  teaching  is  clearly  demonstrable 
in  all  walks  of  life.  The  solicitous  father  who  preaches  temper- 
ance to  his  son,  but  himself  drinks  to  excess,  or  swears,  realizes 
the  importance  of  incidental  teaching  when  his  son  becomes  a 
sot  or  a  foul-mouth.  So  does  the  solicitous  mother  wlio  preaches 
seriousness  and  pliilanthropy  to  her  daughter,  but  herself  spends 
her  whole  time  in  the  inanities  of  the  ultra-society  set,  when  that 
daugliter  discloses  more  brains  in  her  heels  than  in  her  head. 
So  does  the  politician  or  the  trustee  who,  trying  to  convince  him- 
self tliat  he  is  under  one  law  as  an  individual  and  under  another 
as  an  office-seeker  or  as  a  member  of  a  business  corporation,  finds 
that  he  is  losing  the  respect  not  only  of  the  decent  element  of  the 
commimity  l)ut  also  of  himself,  in  a  word,  in  its  place,  inci- 
dental teaching,  because  of  its  very  insidiousness,  is  perhaps  more 
powerful  than  routine  drill. 

And  yet  far  less  use  is  made  of  incidental  teaching  in  English 
than  one  would  suppose,  or,  rather,  far  less  etTective  use  is  made 
of  it. 

Take  the  subject  of  English  Grammar.  The  P^nglish  Section, 
at  its  latest  session,  was  given  a  clear  and  strong  paper  on  The 
Place  of  Technical  Grammar  in  the  High  School,  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Law;  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  ground  so  well  cov- 
ered already.  In  })assing,  T  wish  merely  to  express  my  hearty 
approval  of  the  stand  there  taken,  and  to  add  that  signs  are 
abundant  that  soon  technical  grammar,  so  long  neglected,  will 
be  restored  to  its  rightful  place  of  honor.  For  instance,  the  Xew 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  perhaps  the  strongest  in 
the  country,  requires  that  English  Grammar  be  taught  in  each 
year  of  the  high  school.  Again,  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  poet  and  profes- 
sor of  English  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
his  recent  Talks  on  Teaching  Literature,  already  referred  to,  de- 


1897;  "English  in  the  High  School,"  in  Bulletin  lYo.  J  of  the  Committee 
on  Affiliated  Schools,"  University  of  Texas,  .January,  1901.  The  last-named 
essay  is  given  under  the  same  title,  but  in  a  revised  form  in  the  High- 
school  Bulletin,  University  of  Texas,  1908. 
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clares :  "What  is  evidently  needed  all  along  the  line  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  reasoning  powers  in  the  ability  to  deal  with  abstract 
thouglit.  Personally,  I  believe  that  this  could  be  best  secured  by 
the  simplification  of  the  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  thorough  courses  in  English  grammar  and  the 
old-fashioned  mental  arithmetic."*  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
I  may  add,  in  his  Adolescence,\  likewise  laments  the  general  in- 
ability of  students  to  reason,  but  is  apparently  unaware  that  his 
onslaught  upon  grammar,  if  heeded,  would  only  make  the  inabil- 
ity more  wide-spread  and  more  acute.  More  far-sighted,  in  this 
respect,  is  Professor  Babbitt,  who,  though  he  flings  not  a  few 
epithets  at  a  certain  sort  of  philologists,  declares  that,  bad  as  these 
philologists  are,  the  college  is  in  more  danger  from  the  dilettante 
than  from  the  philologist,  and  adds :  "Language  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered,  both  linguistically  and  as  a  medium  for  the  ade- 
quate and  artistic  expression  of  thought.  To  attempt  to  train  in 
ideas  stvidents  who  have  received  no  previous  discipline,  not  even 
the  discipline  of  common  accuracy,  is  to  expect  them  to  fly  before 
they  have  learned  to  walk.**  While  some  of  our  .Texas  schools 
seem  to  me  to  expect  their  students  to  fly  before  they  have  learned 
to  walk,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  schools  are  growing  fewer 
year  by  year,  and  that  a  number  of  schools  are  giving  sound  and 
strong  courses  in   English   grammar. 

To  come  directly  to  our  question,  how  may  English  grammar 
be  taught  incidentally  ?  I  should  say,  in  conversation,  by  tactfully 
taking  account  of  inaccuracies  and  inelegancies  of  expression  and 
by  inculcating  an  ideal  of  reasonable  correctness  and  of  good 
taste.  This  has  long  been  the  practice  in  a  few  of  our  best  schools 
and  in  a  few  of  our  best  homes, — or,  rather,  in  a  very  few  of  our 
best  homes,  for  the  majority  of  parents  seem  to  have  resigned 
their  responsibilities  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects  to  the 
teacher. 

In  connection  with  the  composition  work,  both  in  colleges  and 
in  high  schools,  one  has  numerous  opportunities,  nay,  demands, 

*Bates,  I.  c,  p.  242. 
tVol.  II,  p.  462. 
**Babbitt,  I.  c,  p.  142. 
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for  the  incidental  teacliing  of  grammar.  If  seized  upon,  as  they 
sometimes  are  and  shonld  be  always,  these  occasions  give  the  best 
jwssible  op]iortunities  for  drilling  the  particular  student  on  his 
own  individual  weaknesses,  whether  in  the  simpler  matters  of  con- 
cord and  of  case-relations  or  in  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  order 
of  words  or  of  the  uses  of  the  tenses,  the  moods,  and  the  verbals. 
Such  application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  to  one's  speaking 
and  writing  seems  to  me  the  truest  sort  of  grammar-teaching; 
and.  though  incidental,  if  tactfully,  insistently,  and  persistently 
kept  u]i.  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  transform  a  poor  speaker  or 
writer,  if  not  into  a  good,  a  decent  one.  The  trouble  is  that  too 
often  no  comment,  at  least  no  well  reasoned  comment,  is  made  by 
the  teacher.  In  scores  of  com^Jositions  from  would-be-affiliated 
schools  1  have  found  written  opposite  an  awkward  or  an  incorrect 
sentence  this  statement,  •'"Sentence  not  good,"  without  the  slightest 
indication  as  to  the  specific  shortcoming  of  the  sentence  in  ques- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  such  cases,  the  student  sees  no 
connection  between  grammar  and  composition?  Or  that  he  is 
skeptical  as  t»  the  utility  of  studying  grammar  when  his  teacher 
himself  makes  no  use  of  it  despite  the  Macedonian  call? 

In  literature  work,  too,  the  occasions  for  the  incidental  teach- 
ing of  grammar  do  not  have  to  be  sought;  to  my  vexation,  they 
thrust  themselves  upon  me  in  almost  every  class,  from  Freshman 
English  to  the  most  advanced  course.  Surely,  in  the  high  schools 
the  demands  must  be  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  urgent. 
As  we  know  by  observing  the  students  from  our  best  schools,  the 
sort  of  teaching  for  which  I  am  pleading,  alreadily  happily  ex- 
emplified in  a  number  of  schools,  would  greatly  reduce  the  vex- 
atious interruptions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  would  leave 
more  time  and  energy  for  the  study  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
spirit  of  literature, — the  goal  at  whicli  we  are  all  aiming. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  teaching  of  Composition.  Here, 
too,  there  is  far  less  of  incidental  teaching  than  is  desirable.  Too 
commonly  instruction  is  restricted  to  the  recitation  in  the  hand- 
book and  to  the  writing  and  the  correction,  too  often  perfunc- 
tory, of  the  set  essay.  Xow,  tlie  set  essay,  in  which  I  am  a  hearty 
believer,  constitutes  the  lesser  part  of  the  writing  necessarily  done 
by  the  average  student,  and,  in  some  ways,  it  constitutes  the  less 
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important  part  of  his  writing.  If,  then,  care  is  taken  by  the 
student  and  oversight. is  given  by  the  teacher  only  in  this  minor 
part  of  the  student's  writing,  teacher  and  student  are  like  the 
man  who  is  pious  on  Sundays,  but  on  week-days  is  oblivious  of 
the  decalogue.  Unless  he  mend  his  ways,  and  unless  the  Great 
Judge  be  more  merciful  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  that 
man  is  on  the  "primrose  wav  to  the  everlasting  bonfire";  nor  can 
I  see  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  the  seventh-day  composition- 
writer.  But,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  seventh-day  teachers  are  be- 
coming fewer,  and  the  every-day  teachers  more  numerous.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  growing  habit  of  having  exercises  in  oral  com- 
position; by  the  greater  attention  paid  to  letter-writing;  and  by 
the  incipient  custom  of  requiring  good  English  in  examination 
papers,  whether  these  papers  be  on  English  or  on  other  subjects. 
About  two  years  ago  the  University  of  Texas  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring that  in  all  entrance  examinations  in  any  subject  account 
be  taken  of  the  candidate's  English;  and  during  the  present  year 
Yale  University  has  adopted  the  immemorial  custom  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  and  has  decreed  that  course  examinations 
in  all  subjects,  scientific  as  well  as  literary,  shall  be  written  in 
decent  English.  In  brief,  the  incidental,  every-day  teaching  of 
composition,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  is  gaining  ground  slowly 
but  surely.  May  the  English  Section  hasten  the  time  when  every- 
day composition  shall  be  as  commonlj'^  practiced  as  every-day  mor- 
ality is  now  generally  preached! 

The  opportunities  for  the  incidental  teaching  of  composition 
in  connection  with  the  formal  teaching  of  grammar  are  known 
and  practiced  by  all  the  best  teachers  of  the  latter  subject,  those 
who  require  synthetic  exercises  as  well  as  analytic,  that  is,  those 
who  have  their  students  to  build  sentences  of  tlieir  own  as  well 
as  to  analyze  those  of  others.  The  number  of  such  teachers  is,  I 
believe,  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Nor  are  opportunities  lacking  for  this  incidental  teaching  of 
composition,  especially  of  oral  composition,  in  connection  with 
the  recitation  work  in  literature  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  sub- 
ject whatsoever.  To  give  only  one  illustration,  are  there  not 
scores  of  instances,  in  every  subject,  in  which  the  reciter,  though 
he  may  have  the   right  idea   in  his  head,   cannot  get  it   on  his 
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tonjTuc  l>ecau?e  of  the  paucity  or  tlio  vagueness  of  liis  stock  of 
words?  Ami  are  not  tliese  the  golden  ()])])ortunities  for  unob- 
trusively re-enforcing  and  for  amplifying  what  tlie  handbooks  tell 
us  concerning  that  cardinal  matter  of  all  composition,  the  choice 
of  words?  I  do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  any  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  ignores  this  matter  altogether,  but  I  doubt 
not  many  of  us  do  unduly  slight  it.  Professor  Bates,  for  instance, 
declares  that  he  has  "never  discovered  how  far  beyond  words  of 
one  syllable  a  lecturer  to  students  may  safely  go  with  any  assur- 
ance that  his  language  will  l)C  understood  by  all  the  members  of 
his  class:  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  be  decided 
if  teaching  is  to  be  effective.'**  He  undoubtedlv  establishes  his 
position  by  citing  a  dozen  amusing  interpretations  given  of  these 
two  lines  from  Macbeth,  by  students  who  had  supposedly  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  play: 

"And  with   some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanses  the   stufF'd   bosom   of  that   perilous  stuif." 

The  answers  prove  either  that  the  students  had  not  looked  up 
the  word  ohlivious,  or  that,  having  looked  it  up,  they  had  forgot- 
ten its  meaning.  And  Mr.  Bates,**  though  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  study  of  literature  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gives,  insists  that 
"above  everything  the  teaclier  must  be  sure,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  do  anything  further,  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  under- 
standing at  least  of  the  language  of  what  he  reads."  Personally, 
I  should  make  the  study  of  the  vocabulary  incidental  rather  than, 
as  Professor  Bates  advises,  an  independent  and  antecedent  matter. 
Surely,  however,  the  advice  of  Professor  Bates  is  wisdom  itself 
compared  with  President  Hall's  continual  insistence,  in  his  Ado- 
lescence, on  the  study  of  content  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
key  thereto,  language. 

The  incidental  teaching  of  Literature  is  more  common  than  that 
of  grammar  or  of  composition,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  briefer 
treatment.  ]\Iost  teachers  give  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
question  of  .supplementary  reading,  trying  sedulously  to  adapt  this 
reading  to  the  needs  not  only  of  each  class,  but  also  of  each  in- 


•Bates,  I.  c,  p.  64. 

**L.  c,  p.  02.     See  also  pp.  67  and  12.5. 
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dividual.  But  their  praiseworthy  efforts  are  seriously  hampered 
in  many  cases  by  the  lack  of  books.  Many  boards  of  education 
seem  to  believe  in  bricks  rather  than  in  books,  as  many  students 
cultivate  brawn  rather  than  brains.  For  example,  one  of  the  old- 
est colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States  has  magnificent  class- 
]-ooms  and  dormitories,  but  scarcely  a  thousand  volumes  in  its 
library.  I  Ijelieve  that  no  greater  service  can  be  done  our  schools 
and  colleges  by  our  English  Section  than  to  insist  that  every 
school  should  have  at  least  a  small  but  well-selected  library.  And 
it  might  be  well  for  a  representative  committee  to  make  up  a  list 
of  books  for  the  help  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  they  might  use  the  bibliographies  given 
in  the  High-School  Bulletin  issued  this  year  by  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Charles  Lamb*  was  once  chided,  by  a  two- 
weeks  married  lady,  for  expressing  his  opinion  concerning  the 
"properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters"  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  was,  therefore,  ignorant  as  compared  with  my  lady, 
I  cannot  drop  this  topic  of  libraries  without  expressing  my  amaze- 
ment at  the  indifference  manifested  by  many  well-to-do  and  other- 
wise intelligent  parents  as  to  the  home-reading  of  their  children. 
The  incalculable  advantage  of  careful  oversight  at  this  point  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  John  Euskin.  In  child- 
hood he  was '  required  to  read  and  to  memorize  some  portions  of 
the  Bible  day  by  day  immediately  after  breakfast;  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  daily  habit  he  tells  us  in  his  beautiful  autobiography, 
Praeterita:\  "And  truly,  though  I  have  picked  up  the  elements 
of  a  little  further  knowledge  in  mathematics,  meteorology,  and 
the  like,  in  after  life,  and  owe  not  a  little  to  the  teaching  of  many 
people,  this  maternal  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of 
chapters  I  count  very  confidently  the  most  precious  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  one  essential  part  of  all  my  education."  At  another 
place**  he  distinctly  tells  us  that,  in  his  judgment,  whatever  gifts 
of  style  he  may  possess  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  mother's  over- 


*See  his  "A  Bachelor's  Complaint  of  the  Beliavior  of  Married  People," 
in  his  Essays. 

fSecond  edition,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,   1888,  Vol.  I,  p.  58. 
*^'Ihidem,  p.  3.     » 
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sight  of  his  reading.  And  we  all  know  that  nnieli  of  the  highest 
eloquence  of  America's  great  orator,  Mr.  Bryan,  is  due  to  similar 
oversiirht,  and  is  drawn  from  the  same  inexhaustihle  fountain. 
Because  of  neglect  at  this  point,  many  a  son  and  many  a  daughter 
of  upright  and  of  God-fearing  father  and  mot  her  waste  their  time 
on  the  inanities  of  the  Sunday  suppleinciit  ;  nay,  more,  they  read 
])rurient  problem  novels,  and  follow  her  'whose  lips  drop  as  honey- 
coml>  and  whose  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil,  hut  whose  end  is 
bitter  as  wonnwood,  shai^D  as  a  two-edged  swoi'd,'  for  'her  feet  go 
down  to  (loath,  her  steps  take  hold  on  liell.'* 

But  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  incidental  teaching 
of  English,  as  of  every  other  subject,  is  the  teacher.  No  matter 
what  text-books  he  may  use  oi-  wliat  methods  he  may  follow,  the 
competent  teacher  will  instruct  and  edify,  and  more  by  his  ex- 
ample than  by  his  precept;  the  incompetent  will  instruct  and  not 
edify,  again  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  The  most  power- 
ful way  to  help  on  the  cause  of  English  teaching,  then,  is  habitu- 
ally to  demand  of  ourselves  the  highest  preparation  possible  to  us 
for  tlie  task  to  be  assimied,  the  habitual  exemplification  in  our 
teaching,  whether  incidental  or  formal,  of  the  good  habits  and  the 
high  ideals  that  we  profess  to  believe  in.  x\t  times  there  yet  crops 
out  the  belief  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  English,  provided,  at 
least,  one  has  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Now,  in- 
tuitive knowledge  in  any  line  is  a  precious  thing,  but,  with  all 
except  geniuses — a  class  for  whom,  I  dare  not  say  to  whom,  I  am 
not  speaking — its  range  is  very  limited,  and  its  staying  power  not 
remarkalde.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  definite  training  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  effective  teaching.  And  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
training  is  being  more  and  more  demanded  of  themselves  by  the 
teacliers  of  English.  The  time  is  forever  past,  I  trust,  when,  as 
happened  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Affiliation  and  on  Entrance  Examinations  were  ex- 
coriated because  they  insisted  that  students  desiring  to  enter  the 
University  should  have  at  least  a  homeopathic  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  paragraph.  Indeed,  I  know 
few  things  more  heroic  and  more  pathetic  than  the  personal  sacri- 


*Proverbs,  v,  3-5. 
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fices  that  many  of  our  poorly  paid  teachers  yearly  make  in  order 
the  better  to  equip  themselves  for  their  arduous  and  honorable 
duties.  Surely  such  easting  of  the  bread  upon  the  waters  cannot 
return  void ! 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  English  teacher  only.  But  much 
of  the  incidental  teaching  of  English  is  done,  or  should  be  done, 
by  teachers  of  other  subjects.  To  me  it  seems  as  clearly  the  duty 
of  non-English  teachers  to  correct  the  palpable  errors  in  English 
occurring  in  the  papers  handed  in  by  their  students  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  English  teachers  to  correct  palpable  errors  as  to  facts,  whether 
of  history,  of  science,  or  what  not,  in  all  English  papers.  It  may 
be  answered  that  both  English  and  non-English  teachers  would 
often  run  across  errors  that  they  know  not  how  to  correct.  In  that 
case,  they  should  hasten  to  find  out  from  l)ook  or  from  teacher. 
'Not  would  the  labor  of  learning  be  great  for  the  non-English 
teacher,  for,  as  a  brilliant  friend  of  mine,  not  a  teacher  of  English, 
remarked  the  other  day:  ''The  English  question  will  be  settled 
as  soon  as  schools  and  colleges  demand  of  the  teacher  of  every  sub- 
ject the  ability  to  write  a  decent  paragraph."  If  superintendents 
and  presidents  would  insist  that  non-English  teachers  take  ac- 
count, to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  of  the  palpable  errors  in  com- 
position occurring  in  all  papers  received  by  them,  the  battle  would 
be  more  than  half  won.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  I  know 
some  teachers  who,  without  any  such  request,  have  for  years  given 
precisely  this  sort  of  magnanimous  assistance  to  their  English  col- 
leagues. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  my  hearers  are  saying,  "Instead  of  en- 
titling his  talk  'The  Incidental  Teaching  of  English,'  he  should 
have  called  it  'The  Everlasting  Teaching  of  English.'  "  And  in 
a  sense  they  would  be  right.  I  am  pleading  for  the  continual  seiz- 
ing of  each  opportunity  to  instill  in  ourselves  and  in  our  students 
high  ideals  concerning  thought  and  expression  and  for  crystallizing 
these  ideals  as  early  as  possible  into  life-long  habits.  In  so  doing  I 
am  following,  I  believe,  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  of  the  most 
recent  and  trustworthy  psychology.    Does  not  Professor  James,*  of 


*Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  and  to  Students  on  Some  of  Life's 
Ideals,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1899,  p.  65. 
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Harvard  Fniversity,  tell  us  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  riglit 
in  declaring  that  liahit  is,  not  second  nature,  but  "ten  natures"  ? 
Mr.  James  continues:  ''The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  to 
make  our  nervous  system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy  *  It  is  to 
fund  and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  upon  the  interest  of 
the  fund.  For  this  we  must  make  automatic  and  habitual,  as 
early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  ire  can,  and  as  care- 
fully guard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that  are  likely  to  be 
disadvantageous.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  life  we 
can  hand  over  to  the  eifortless  custody  of  automatism,  the  more 
our  higlier  powers  of  mind  will  ])e  set  free  for  tlieir  own  proper 
work." 

My  plea  is,  however,  not  simply  that  as  teachers  and  as  students 
we  crystallize  our  highest  ideals  into  habits,  but  also  that  we  have 
as  few  lapses  as  possible  in  these  habits  when  formed.  To  some 
this  seems  too  exacting;  l)ut,  if  held  up  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for  rather  than  a  command  to  l)e  followed,  it  is,  again,  but  the 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  of  psychology;  for,  as  Professor 
Jamesf  rightlv  says,  "Each  lapse  is  like  the  letting  fall  of  a  ball 
of  string  which  one  is  carefully  winding  u]) :  a  single  slip  undoes 
more  than  a  great  many  turns  will  wind  again.  Continuity  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  nervous  system  act  infallibly  right." 
For  such  continuity  of  training  in  English  I  pleaded  long  before 
the  a.ppearance  of  Professor  James'  book,  being  driven  thereto  by 
my  own  bitter-sweet  experience ;  indeed,  I  never  read  this  particu- 
lar work  of  his.  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  until  all  of  this 
paper  was  written  except  this  concluding  section.  1  need  scarcely 
add  that  I  am  delighted  to  find  my  own  experimental  conclusion 
confirmed  by  so  distinguished  a  psychologist. 

To  sum  up  my  argument  in  the  terms  of  Professor  James's 
simple  but  instructive  figure:  I  advocate  the  tactful  winding  of 
the  English  ball,  whether  of  grammar,  of  composition,  or  of  litera- 
ture, not  only  at  the  stated  periods  set  therefor,  but  on  all  ap- 
propriate occasions  that  present  themselves,  especially  in  letter- 
writing,   in  note-taking,  in  recitations,  and  in  examinations,  not 


'Throughout  the  quotation  the  italics  are  the  autlior's,  not  mine. 
tL.  c,  p.  67. 
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only  in  English,  but  in  all  subjects.  And  I  oppose  the  witting 
imwinding  of  the  ball  at  any  time,  unless  it  be  in  a  pinch  like 
that  of   Penelope. 


